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THE LANGUAGE OF THE FACE 



REV. HENRY E. JACKSON 
Swarthmore, Pa. 



An old riddle asks: "What is the greatest wonder God wrought 
in a small thing?" "The human face," was the answer, "in that 
God made so many and no two are alike." The face is a wonder also 
because of what it is able both to hide and reveal at the same time. 
Ho wells makes Silas Lapham say: "The astonishing thing to me 
is not what a face tells, but what it don't tell. When you think 
what a man is, and what most of 'em have been through before 
they get to be thirty, it seems as if their experience would burn right 
through, but it don't." While the face hides the facts of a man's 
experience, it does reveal the true spirit of a man's whole life. It is 
the exhibition room of his thoughts. 

Simeon Solomon in his picture, "David and Saul," 1 has attempted 
to make portraits of the two men without having any suggestion 
from a model. He is justified because of the accepted general law 
that the face is an index of the soul. His picture is, therefore, 
the truest of all portraits. He paints the mind as well as the body. 
He makes the eye no mere organ of vision, but the window of the 
soul. He reveals the man behind the face. 

The picture represents the episode in which David is sent for 
as the one man who can charm away Saul's demon of madness. 
Henceforth the two men are bound up in the bundle of life together. 
The Bible and picture alike represent them, side by side : Saul moody, 
melancholy, his great spear always by his side; David fresh from 
the fields, with his harp and shepherd's crook, the one bright spirit 
in a gloomy court. The artist has given the two men tell-tale faces : 
on Saul's is the blackness of despair; on David's, the light of love. 

The picture gives the explanation of David's unusually gracious 
conduct toward Saul. The same explanation is given in Brown- 
ing's poem "Saul." Both poem and picture represent the same 
moment in David's life, and hence explain each other, and both 
interpret the Bible. The poem's explanation is given in a dramatic 

*See frontispiece. 
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climax: David comes to charm away with music the evil spirit 
which, the Bible says, choked the king. He untwists the lilies 
from his harp that were twined around the strings to keep them cool. 
He sings many songs to show the king what sane, joyous living ought 
to be in God's fair world. He plays the pastoral tunes familiar 
to the sheep and the animals, which St. Francis called his brothers 
and sisters. He plays the tune of the reapers, to remind the lonely 
king of the good friendship of the toilers. He sings the funeral 
march, the marriage chant, and wild joys of living. He sings the 
memories of childhood, the gray hairs of father, and the thin hands 
of mother. At this the sullen king becomes aroused, his mad glare 
is gone. He puts out his hand and tenderly touches the brow of 
the beautiful young harpist. In that moment David is seized with 
a passion of love for the saddened soul of the unhappy king, and 
he thus expresses the discovery he then made: 

Could I wrestle to save him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 
To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would — knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee ! See the Christ stand ! 

In that hour David saw the wonder of life, the vicarious love 
of one man for another. And through his human love he saw what 
God's love is like. He says his face was to Saul as the face of God — 
a remark that Jacob once made of Esau's face. Both poem and 
picture accurately represent the feeling which the Bible says David 
had for Saul, during his whole life — a feeling best embodied in 
David's lament after the battle of Gilboa. 

The picture's comment on David and Saul is that all external 
beauty of facial expression is born of internal spiritual beauty. 

It was David's heart that made his face like the face which the 
artist has given him. When Longfellow died, Emerson had lost 
his memory for facts, but not for principles, and, as he stood by the 
dead body of his friend, he said: "I do not know who it is, but he 
must have had a beautiful soul." Rightly had he read the language 
of his friend's face; and rightly has the artist read the hearts of David 
and Saul, and written his reading concretely in their faces. 



